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HABITS OF THE BLACK BASS. 

BY" S. T. TISDALE. 

I will now give some account of the growth and habits of this 
fish, derived from twenty years' experience and observation. Af- 
ter stocking a pond no fishing should be permitted for five or six 
years. This gives ample time for a large increase, after which the 
observing angler may class them as to size with some accuracy. 
In waters adapted to their growth they will increase as rapidly as 
perch. In six years after being spawned they will reach three 
pounds, and gradually increase to the maximum size, which may 
be set at five to six pounds, at the rate of about half a pound a 
year. Very many fish from two to three and a half pounds, have 
been taken from the ponds stocked in 1850 to 1852, and but few, 
comparatively, of five to six pounds. One of seven and a half 
pounds was taken late in May, 1864, which I had placed in a new 
pond, two years previous, then weighing three and a half pounds ; 
but it was a female fish, from which I took a sack of spawn weigh- 
ing two pounds. Another of equal length taken from another 
pond in June, after it had spawned, weighed five and three-quar- 
ters pounds. This would indicate a growth of one pound a 
year after reaching three and a half pounds, food being abundant. 
I cite these as facts, with some doubt as to their general applica- 
tion. The absence of more large fish may result from free fishing, 
and the greediness of the larger growth of fish to take the angler's 
tempting bait. It is noteworthy that the largest fish yet taken 
appear to be those which were transplanted. They spawn in Maj?, 
and appear to occupy their spawning beds for nearly two months, 
being found thereon late in April, disappearing in June. Large, 
clean places are scooped out in four to eight feet depth of water, 
verging on the shore of the pond, and some four to ten feet diame- 
ter. These beds are made on sandy or gravelly bottom, are dis- 
tinctly visible with fish thereon, from a boat as it passes over or 
near them. The trunk of a sunken tree, a shelving rock, or beside 
a lone rock, or bed of rocks, or other hiding place, is a favorite loca- 
tion for a spawning bed. They lie in one or more couples over 
their beds, and here for the period of incubation they keep watch 
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362 THE BLACK BASS. 

and ward with constant fidelity. Around their beds may be seen 
perch, suckers, eels and catfish in plenty, ready to devour a por- 
tion of the ova. The bass are constantly at war with these vora- 
cious depredators, driving them off from moment to moment, 
' ' under the current of a heady fight." Young bass are not seen 
in large numbers like the herring and some other fresh-water fish 
swimming near the surface a prey to their enemies. 

In embiyo life they seem to come in a moment ! From close 
observation in a small pond where I placed several fish in April 
and May, and where I could daily watch their movements, beds 
were made by several pairs, over which the female hovered contin- 
ually. Here they remained until the 24th of June. Every hour I 
watched them without any evidence of young fry. In the after- 
noon of this day, after an hour's absence, I returned and discov- 
ered several hundreds of minute young bass hovering at the 
surface of the water, while the parent fish was moving around her 
bed as usual. These young fish were darting about with activity 
— about three-eighths of an inch long, looking like black motes in 
the water. For three or four days they kept in this position, and 
then scattered about the edge of the pond among the grass, a few 
being thus seen for some two or three weeks, when all sight of 
them was lost till September, at which time a few only were dis- 
covered of about two inches in length, with the tail marked with a 
cross-bar. 

The above refers to the Jirst show of life from one bed. On the 
28th of June two other beds in the same manner developed their 
young. Most of these died or were devoured by the old fish. The 
precise time these fish spawn, or the duration of their spawning 
season, I have not yet fully discovered. I incline to the opinion 
that a period of two to four weeks passes before all their ova are 
deposited, and that they are hidden by them in the sand, in or 
around their beds, receiving impregnation from time to time from 
the male fish. The act of emitting their spawn I have never seen ; 
and repeated efforts to express it from these fish in May, when 
supposed to be ripe, for the purpose of artificial impregnation, 
proved abortive. The ova of this fish are small, about one-fourth 
the size of salmon or trout spawn, very compactly laid in a film- 
covered Sac, and apparently difficult to escape through any artifi- 
cial process. Further experiments beyond doubt will effect this. 
One fish is generally on guard at the bed, seemingly quite docile, 
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and if alarmed moves from it a few feet, but soon returns. This 
probably is the female exercising her maternal care of the young. 
The young fish begin to be visible in June and July close in shore 
among the gravel, pebbles or grass, darting with some activity, 
and near the surface, for the double purpose of food and protec- 
tion. They are marked with a small black stripe across the tail, 
distinctly visible through their first summer ; after the first year 
this disappears, and they assume the general character of this 
fish, varying according to season, water and food. They are about 
an inch long when they first disport themselves, and reach about 
three inches in five months. 

They are caught by trolling with an artificial bait in imitation of 
a fish like a minnow, or a fly, the murderous spoon, or a strip 
of perch or pickerel, or any other fish, with line extended twenty- 
five to two hundred feet — or, by still fishing from a boat, with 
minnow, worm, or other bait, and from the shore with a rod-line at 
long cast. "When hooked they plunge deep, and then come with 
velocity to the surface, breaching some two to four feet out of 
water, repeating this several times with a shaking motion, as if to 
shake the hook from their mouth. Their capture affords un- 
equalled attraction to the angler. Often two will strike at once, if 
bait and fly, with long leader, are used. They are hardy, tena- 
cious of life, and will live a long time out of water. They can be 
transported in a barrel half-filled with water in cool weather, fifty 
miles by rail, by once changing the water, say twenty of medium 
size, with entire safety ; and in warm weather ice must be used to 
cool, not chill, the water (say to a temperature of fifty-five to sixty 
degrees) . In this manner they can be carried to England with 
proper care, especially the smaller fish. They do not feed much 
at large in winter, as it is rare to catch them through the ice, and 
the belief is that they will not bite at this season, as a gen- 
eral rule. Indeed, this is the result of present experiments, as 
those wintered in a small artificial pond recently, show that they 
go into winter quarters by December, where they select some lone 
deep place, near or under the shelter of rocks or roots, and remain 
in a torpid state till spring, emerging to all appearance in fine, ac- 
tive, vigorous condition. They feed much on flies in summer, and 
the calm surface of the lake is often agitated with their breaking 
for this purpose. They range wide in quest of food, often driving 
small fish ashore. In August, September and October, they are in 
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the best condition for the table, and a baked black bass of four to 
five pounds, in September, with every appropriate condiment, is a 
rich dish, which all who taste will fully appreciate. — Fifth Report 
of the Massachusetts Commissioners of Fisheries, 1871. 



REVIEWS. 

Progress op American Ornithology. — Mr. Allen's * latest, 
and in all respects his most valuable, memoir embraces several 
distinct essays, for which the Mammals f and Winter Birds of 
Florida seem to furnish merely the occasion, and are, at any rate, 
overshadowed by the importance of the general questions dis- 
cussed. He has worked long and faithfully upon a subject of 
broad interest, and his labors will receive attention, no less from 
those who differ from him, than those whom he convinces. Stand- 
ing squarely opposed to the great majority of ornithologists, 
his arguments must be refuted, or his position endorsed. In our 
present character of unwilling critic, we endeavor to speak in the 
same earnest spirit of inquiry that tempers Mr. Allen's page ; and 
may possibly succeed in showing how trivial is the real point at 
issue between Mr. Allen and those of us from whom he appears to 
differ so widely. 

Mr. Allen's lists and field notes, which result from several 
months investigation, are collated with Mr. Maynard's and Mr. 
Boardman's, and " may be considered as equivalent collectively 
to the labors of a single observer constantly in the field for at 
least four or five winters." (p. 161.) They are properly prefaced 
with a sketch of the physical features of the country, from which 

* On the Mammals and Winter Birds of East Florida, with an examination of Certain 
Assumed Specific Characters in Birds, and a sketch of the Bird-faunse of Eastern North 
America. By J. A. Allen. Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. Vol. II, 
No. 3. pp. 161-461. pis. 4-8. 1871. 

t The list of Mammals comprises thirty-five species, among them the Tricheclms man- 
atus, " still quite common in the Indian River," and a large bat, probably one of the 
West Indian Megadermatidce new to our fauna, but unfortunately not identified. Here 
as elsewhere, the writer's extreme views are conspicuous in the several synonymical 
lists, and technical discussions. In the case of " Ursus arctos " we may observe that 
even those who might assent to the identity of our grizzly with the huge bears of 
Northern Europe, would not admit U. Americanus to be a mere synonym. 



